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ABSTRACT 



A revision of the Westley-MacLean model of 1957 for 



communication research accommodates an incorporation of some of the 
research areas that have blossomed during the last three decades. The 
revision concentrates on two aspects of the original: (1) 
organizational features within the advocate, communicator and 
audience roles; and (2) environmental factors that influence these 
roles. The organizational features deal primarily with interaction 
among individuals and groups in organizations. The environmental 
factors incluue the economic, regulatory, social, cultural and 
technological developments, as well as interaction among individuals 
who represent the various communicator and audience ro^s. The 
extended model incorporates the interaction of people within the 
subsystems and includes the interaction of individuals in various 
roles icross the subsystems. The extended model specifies 
environmental factors that affect news and the objects of 
orientations ard includes the possibility that messages need not be 
entirely mediated. Some can be experienced directly. By including the 
developments, the model may contribute further to the purpose of the 
original to order existing mass communications research, to point to 
strengths and weaknesses in our knowledge, and to stimulate further 
effort. (Two figures are included and 21 notes are attached.) (MG) 
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Tn 1957, Westley and MacLean published their revised 
conceptual model for communication research. 1 The purpose of the 
model was to order existing research and to suggest new avenues 
for future research. The model is a successful heuristic device, 
It is an abstract representation of the mediated communication 
process. The purpose of this paper is to revise the 
Westley-MacLean model to incorporate some of the research areas 
that have blossomed during the three decades since it was 
published. It is hoped that the expended model will serve the 
same purposes as the original. 

The revision concentrates on two aspects of the original: (1) 
organizational features within the advocate, communicator and 
audience roles? (2) environmental factors that influence these 
roles. The organizational features deal primarily with 
interaction among individuals and groups in organizations. The 
environmental factors include the economic, regulatory, social, 
cultural and t chnological developments, as well as interaction 
among individuals who represent the various communicator and 
audience roles. 

The Original Model 
The Westley-MacLean model is presented in Figure l. 2 In this 
model the X's are objects of orientation (events, objects and 
people) that fall within the senscry fields of A, which represent 
communicators who play advocacy roles, and C, which represent 
communicators who play channel roles. A is a person, or system, 
who observes X's and then, transmits purposeful messages about 
these observations through media. C serves as agent for B, 
people or groups who seek information. As an agent, the role of 
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C is to select and pass on information that B needs and wants. 

INSERT FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 
The messages about the X's are represented by the heavy 
arrows X' and X 1 '. The dashed arrows represent feedback from B 
to A and C and from C to A. While the role of C often involves 
the use of messages from A, the model also shows that C can 
observe objects and events in the environment and report them to 

B. The model also emphasizes that an X can be observed with more 
than one sense (the second sense is represented by X3 a ) . 

This model is quite useful in explaining the mass 
communication process. Journalists (C) may see an event and 
report on their experiences through newspapers, television, 
magazines or any other media. The journalists alsc receive 
reports from individuals and groups (A) in forms such as press 
releases, wnich can be used without changes or changed through 
reporter follow-up interviews and observations. These stories 
are used by B, who may provide feedback in various forms to A and 

C. The feedback is important because A's message was purposeful, 
and feedback suggests whether or not the purpose was met. As an 
agent for B, C must have the feedback to decide if B is being 
served adequately . 

While this model is of heuristic vilue, it does not represent 
some of the processes that affect the content B receives. These 
processes fall into the following categories: interpersonal and 
mediated interaction within groups, interaction of individuals 
representing different groups, environmental processes, and 
personal experiences of audience members. 

The first category, interpersonal and mediated interaction 



within groups, represents what happens inside organizations (e.g. 
advertisers and political groups) that try to influence the 
public and within organizations that assemble and distribute 
information (e.g. newspapers and television news departments). 
These internal relations affect the formal and informal 
communication that flows from the group. 

Second, interaction of individuals representing different 
groups involves the direct contact between a person representing 
one type of organization (e.g. government agency) and another 
representing a different type of organization (e.g. television 
news department) . This direct interaction can affect the 
eventual content because of a mutually dependent relationship 
between source and reporter. 

Environmental processes compose the third category. These 
are events and trends within the environment that affect the 
information process but are beyond the control of a single person 
or organization. These include, but are not necessarily limited 
to, economic markets, government regulation, technological 
development, and the cultural and social system in which 
communication takes place. 

The final category is personal experience of audience 
members. While much of the mediated information received by B 
has no reference in experience, some of it does. The experience 
may be first-hand or through interpersonal communication, but it 
can and does affect the impact of mediated information on B. For 
example, a person may read about the growing inflation rate but 
not pay much attention to the information until that person sees 
an increase in the weekly grocery bill. 3 
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Research into the processes that affect media content has 
grown greatly since the original model was published. The 
emphasis of this research is on formation as well as the effects 
of messages. It is assumed here that as the message varies so 
will the effect. For example, several studies have looked at the 
impact of media competition and ownership on news content, 4 
Others have examined the impact of regulation 3 and technology on 
content. 6 The role of culture and ideology in communication has 
long been a concern of scholars and has gained recent attention 
as well. 7 The examination of behavior within a news organization 
dates to Breed's ground-breaking work 8 and has been pursued by 
sociologists 9 as well as communication scholars. 10 The study of 
individuals' experiences and interpersonal interactions with 
communication systems dates at least to the work of Lazarsfeld, 
Berelson and Katz 1 1 and concerns the interaction cf A, C and B in 
setting agendas for public discussion. 

While these types of research are implicit in the model, its 
use of the symbols A f B and C as either individuals or groups 
hides the four types of relationships mentioned above. West ley 
and MacLean based their model on the interpersonal communication 
model of Newcomb, 12 but their model does not apply just to 
interpersonal communication. They wrote: 

For Newcomb, A and B can only be persons. While we have 
tended to imply persons in these roles , it should now be made 
clear that we do not intend to confine the model to the level 
of individual personality. The role for B f for instance, may 
be that of a person, or a primary group, or a total social 
system. 1 3 



While this makes the model more general, it fails to include the 
possible interaction among these different individuals who 
communicate within the confines of a social system or group. 
The original model can represent the interaction of people with 
people, the interaction of people with organizations of which 
they are not members, and the interaction of organizations with 
organizations. It doesn't represent the interaction within an 
organization and its impact on message content. 

The model also assumes undifferentiated roles within the 
news organizations. It does not really differentiate among 
reporters, editors and upper-level management within C. Research 
since the first model has found that different types of people 
within C organizations have different perceptions of their roles 
and different beliefs about their jobs. 14 

Although the model includes interaction among actors in the 
form of feedback, this type of relationship is a reaction to 
content, rather than a direct experience between individuals 
representing the various roles of the model. A more direct 
relationship that influences content has been found between 
reporters and their sources. 18 Similar types of relationships 
may exist between journalists and audience members and advocates 
and audience members. 

The expanded model presented here incorporates 
intra-organizational processes. In doing so, the model becomes 
more complex but also more useful in classifying 
recent communication research. 

Extended Model 

The extended model is shown in Figure 2. It is consistent 
Q -5- 
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with the original Westley-MacLean Model, but it has six 
additions that provide more detail about the communication 
process . 

INSERT FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 
The first three are associated with the A , C and B symbols in 
the original . These three symbols represent organizations or 
systems in the extended model. The box for A represents 
organizations that communicate as advocates. The people within A 
fierve as news sources. While sources need not be members of 
organizations, many, if not most, story ideas originate from 
someone associated with an organization. 16 Within the 
organization shown by A, two different types of people interact. 
The symbol m represents the managers of the organization, while p 
stands for other people, say workers or public relations 
practitioners . 

Managers set policy for an oro?nization , but policy can be 
influenced by the other people in the organization. This 
interaction will vary in nature and intensity, but organizations 
often involve political behavior and coalition building. 17 Some 
X in the environment is observed by a member or members of A. It 
is interpreted by the members, who are affected by interaction 
with each other. The interpretation is passed on to a media 
organization represented by C. A public relations person, 
manager or just worker may pass on the interpretation. 
Interpretations of X*s vary. So, a member of an organization who 
speaks to the press need not always advocate the organizations 
position. This happens with leaks from government agencies that 
embarrass those in power. However, the tendency is for members 



of an organization to support its goals when speaking to media 
representatives . 

Just as with the Westley-MacLean model, X 1 messages could be 
from individuals or organizations. However, all individuals are 
members of groups, which means individual perceptions of reality 
are affected by group interaction. The degree of impact from 
this interaction varies, but it is important to recognize the 
impact of groups on message formation by their members. 

A second difference between figures 1 and 2 is the 
interaction within the C box. This represents the relations 
within media organizations among three types of members — 
reporters (r) , editors or news directors (e) , and managers (m) . 
This interaction has been the basis for numerous studies ranging 
from the impact of ownership to examinations of socialization in 
news rooms. Editors are usually classified as managers, but 
their ability to form policy varies with the job they hold. 
Managers in the extended model represent top management, such as 
publisher, editor and managing editor; all of whom help set 
organizational policy. 

The exact result of thr interaction among reporter, editor 
and manager is a function of many variables. These include: 
individual characteristics, such as education, socioeconomic 
background and ethics; the nature of the organizations 
structure, policy and ownership; and the relationships of C 
members with the members of A organizations who serve as sources. 

Since a publication is rarely completed by one person, 
mediated communication is generally a group process, and, as 
such, interaction among individuals is crucial to the process. 
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Although C represents activities within news organizations, 
the channel role need not include a news organization. An A 
organization can buy advertising time or space to advocate its 
position. In such a case, C is a channel in the technological 
sense. It becomes an organization that carries advertising. The 
interaction of reporters and editors no longer plays a role. 
However, managers can affect advertising content through policy. 

The third difference deals with the B symbol. The b's within 
the B box represent the interaction among audience members. 
The transmission of information to B does not mean it is accepted 
without question. In fact, the various b's who receive the 
message may discuss it and draw conclusions about the original X 
that run counter to the impressions conveyed by the reporters 
and editors within C. 

This audience interaction represents the difference between 
the strong effects and moderate effects approaches to media 
impact. 18 The b's can influence each other's perceptions of 
mediated messages. This interaction need not be two way. Some 
audience members may hold positions as opinion leaders. 

Audience membership is not exclusive of membership in the 
other communication roles. A journalist for one news 
organization is part of the audiences for other newspapers, 
magazines and broadcast news programs. The arbitrary 
classification of people into three boxes represents roles rather 
than individuals. The same person can take on more than one role 
at various times. This raises the possibility that influences on 
a person as an audience member may affect that person's 
performance in one of the other roles. 

O -8- 
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The fourth change in the original model is the arrow from the 
X*s to the B box. This arrow is missing in the original model. 
It indicates that members of an audience can experience or 
observe some of the X's that become news. This certainly would 
play a role in how they perceive the message X 11 and how they 
interact with other b's. The ability of some of the b*s to 
observe newsworthy events and to interpret for themselves 
influences the roles of A and C organizations in setting the 
public agenda. Interpretations of events that can be experienced 
directly are not as likely to be influenced by media as those 
events that cannot be easily experienced by b's. 19 

The fifth change is found in the two-way hatched lines 
connecting the three boxes. These lines represent direct 
interaction among individuals within the organizations. Line ica 
represents interaction between advocate communicators and channel 
communicators. Line ibc represents interaction between channel 
communicators and audience members. Line iba shows the 
interaction between advocate communicators and audience members. 
Direct interaction influences content by affecting the 
perceptions, attitudes and behaviors of the individuals who serve 
as advocates, communicators or audience members. Thus, a 
reporter who works closely with sources over a period of time may 
begin to assimilate the values of those sources. 20 This could 
alter message content. 

The sixth change is the environmental box f which is 
represented by the dashed line that surrounds everything else in 
the model. The environment includes the economic, technological, 
regulatory, cultural and societal factors that affect the entire 



communication process. The factors affect members in some or all 
of the boxes represented by A, C and B. They can also affect the 
various X f s that are observed by the members of those three 
boxes. The original model acknowledges the role of environment 
primarily through X f s, but it did not specify particular types of 
environmental factors that influence the message process. 

It is also important to note that the reactions and behavior 
of individuals within the boxes and the organization represented 
by the A and C boxes can influence the environment. None of the 
boxes are closed systems. 

Reporting economic trends in mass media is an example of how 
the environment and communication process can influence each 
other. This mutual influence can be represented by the model in 
Figure 2. If inflation heats up , the wholesale price index will 
increase (X3) . The Federal Reserve Board, represented by A f 
observes this and moves to slow down inflation by increasing the 
prime rate. This is announced to various media outlets (X 1 ). The 
reporters and editors within the various C organizations pass 
this news (X ,f ) to the readers and audiences (b's). In passing 
the information about the increase, the reporters state that an 
increased prime rate means higher interest rates for mortgages. 
After discussing the impact of higher mortgage rates among 
themselves, some b's move either to buy houses now before the 
rate goes higher or to delay buying houses to see if the rate 
will fall in the future. 

Actions of the b's concerning housing have an impact on the 
environment by affecting the inflation rate. If enough people 
withdraw from the housing market, it will tend to drive down 



house prices and help slow inflation. If most people rush to buy 
houses, it will tend to drive house prices up, fueling inflation 
and forcing another round of prime rate increases. Either way, 
the results are reported in the media and can influence action 
once again. 

Advantages of the Extended Model 
The extended model explicitly includes areas of research that 
have developed since the original model was published. It does 
this in three ways: 

(1) The extended model incorporates the interaction of people 
within the subsystems that affect the messages passing through 
channels to people in the media audiences. 

(2) The extended model includes the interaction of 
individuals in various roles across subsystems. 

(3) The extended model specifies environmental factors that 
affect news and the objects of orientations. 

(4) The extended model includes the possibility that messages 
need not be entirely mediated. Some can be experienced 
directly. 

This extension is not meant as a criticism of the original 
model, which has accomplished its purpose of explaining many 
approaches to m&ss communication research. However, research 
developments during the past ^hree decades have concentrated on 
areas that were not examined extensively before the 
Westley-MacLean model was published. One could argue that these 
research developments were implicitly included in the original 
model. However, by explicitly including the developments, the 
extended model *ay contribute further to the purpose of the 
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original to order existing mass communications research, to point 
to strengths and weaknesses in our knowledge, and to stimulate 
further effort. 21 
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FIGURE 1 

The messages C transmits to B (X") represent his selections from 
both messages to him from As (X') and Cs selections and 
abstractions from Xs in his own sensory field (X3 C , X4), which 
may or may not be Xs in A's field. Feedback not only moves from 
B to A (f BA ) and from B to C (f BC ) but also from C to A (fcA). 
Clearly, in the mass communication situation, a large number of 
Cs receive from a very large number of As and transmit to a 
vastly larger number of Bs, who simultaneously receive from other 
Cs. 




Economic, Regulatory, Social, Cultural and Technological Environment 
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FIGURE 2 

The messages (X") organization C transmits to the the public 
(B) result from messages (X 1 ) to members of C from A's, from 
reporters* and editors* selections and abstractions of X's in 
their own sensory field (Xac, X4 ) , from the interaction among the 
reporters (r) , editors (e) and managers (m) of the C 
organization, and from the interaction among members of C, A and 
B (ica and ibc). The messages (X 1 ) from A are a result of X's 
from the sensory fields of the people (p) and managers (m) within 
an A organization, from the interaction of these two types of 
people, and from the interaction among members of C, A and B (ica 
and iba) . The perception of members of the public (b's) about 
the message X" can be affected not only by the message but by 
individual experiences with the sensory field (X4b), by 
interaction among the members of the public, and by interaction 
among members of C, B and A (iba and ibc). Feedback moves from B 
to A ( f b a ) , from B to C (fBc), and from C to A (fcA>. Clearly, 
in mass communication, a large number of C's receive from a large 
number of A's and transmit to a vastly larger number of b's, who 
simultaneously receive from other C's. All of these processes 
are affected by economic, regulatory, social, cultural and 
technological factors in the environment. 



